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A  STUDY  OP  SOME  NEW  ENGLAND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


I.  INTRODUCTION 
A.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  QUESTION 

The  junior  colleges  of  New  England  are  easily 
classified.     With  few  exceptions  they  are  private 
women's  colleges,  not  originally  established  as  such, 
but  as  secondary  schools  of  high  school  level,  later 
being  developed  into  junior  colleges  or  reorganized  to 
include  a  junior  college  unit.     Each  has  sought  to 
retain  its  individuality,  as  expressed  by  curricula, 
standards,  atmosphere  or  aims,  so  that  while  they  are 
alike  in  name,  they  differ  somewhat  in  character.  In- 
fluencing all  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  is  the  sub- 
tle domination  of  the  four-year  colleges  of  New  England. 

The  strong  position  of  the  old  colleges  and  old 
preparatory  schools  in  ^ew  England  creates  a  difficult 
situation  for  the  relatively  new  private  junior  colleges. 
If  these  junior  colleges  were  public  institutions,  they 
could  seek  out  the  needs  of  the  community  and  meet  them, 
but  because  they  are  private  and  thus  draw  their  enroll- 
ment from  restricted  classes,  and  because  of  their  in- 
herited character,  often,  they  tend  to  compete  with  the 
four-year  colleges,  and,  so,  vary  from  the  true  purpose 
of  the  junior  college  toward  that  of  the  four-year  in- 
stitution.    When  the  junior  colleges  have  met  this 
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situation  successfully,  as  some  have,  there  remains  the 
question  of  prestige.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  junior 
college  in  New  England  has  not  yet  gained  the  recognition 
it  should  have. 

An  analysis  of  the  make-up  of  some  of  the  New  Eng- 
land junior  colleges  may  serve  to  bring  out  possible 
opportunities  for  the  strengthening  of  their  position. 

B.  QUESTION  DEFINED 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  junior  college 
of  New  England  is  very  liberally  defined  as  any  insti- 
tution calling  itself  a  junior  college,  offering  two 
years  of  instruction  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  known  as 
the  twelfth  year,  in  the  secondary  school,  and  recognized 
by,  or  belonging  to,  any  organization  having  to  do  with 
junior  colleges,  as  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  the  New  England  Junior  College  Council,  state 
departments  of  education,  and  state  universities, — as  of 
December,  1932. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  include  in  this  study 
all  of  the  thirteen  New  England  junior  colleges  which 
qualify  under  the  above  definition.     A  catalogue  of  each 
of  these  colleges  has  been  procured,  ten  of  the  thirteen 
have  been  visited,  and  questionnaires,  based  on  those 
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used  by  the  North  Central  Association  in  accrediting 
junior  colleges,  have  been  sent  to  all.     Before  pro- 
ceeding to  an  examination  of  the  material  obtained,  in 
an  attempt  to  discover,  as  noted  above,  possible  oppor 
tunities  for  strengthening  the  position  of  the  junior 
colleges  in  New  England,  it  may  be  well  to  review 
briefly  the  history  of  the  junior  college  movement, 
with  special  reference  to  New  England. 
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II.  HISTORY  OP  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  MOVEMENT 

A.  GENERAL 

Eells,  in  his  recent  book  on  the  junior  college,"^ 
presents  much  excellent  material  on  the  beginnings  of 
the  junior  college  movement.     According  to  his  findings, 
as  far  as  is  known,  President  William  Rainey  Harper, 
sometimes  called  the  "father  of  the  junior  college," 
first  used  the  term  "junior  college"  in  1896  in  connection 
with  the  institution  founded  under  him  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1892.     The  first  private  junior  college 
still  in  existence  was  Decatur  Baptist  College,  Texas, 
established  in  1898.     The  first  public  junior  college 
still  in  existence  was  Joliet  Junior  College,  Illinois, 
established  in' 1902. 

From  these  comparatively  recent  beginnings  the 
number  of  junior  colleges  in  the  United  States  has 
growi  until  now,  according  to  Koos,  it  is  well  over 
four  hundred.    (Doak  S.  Campbell  in  his  "Directory  of 
the  Junior  College,  1933,"  in  The  Junior  College 
Journal  for  January,  1933,  page  217,  lists  those  in  the 
United  States,  insular  possessions  included,  and  in 
foreign  countries,  giving  503  junior  colleges  in  all,  493 

1W.  C.  Eells,  "The  Junior  College,"  pp.  44-66, 
Boston:  Houghton  Miflin  Co.,  1931. 
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of  which  are  in  the  United  States  alone.)    Koos  has 
said,  "^his  is  about  half  the  number  of  all  the  four- 
year  colleges  and  Universities  reporting  regularly  to 
the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington,"  so  that  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  institutions  of  the 

junior  college  type  have  increased  M  to  half  the 

number  of  institutions  of  the  type  that  had  its  be- 
ginning with  the  establishment  of  Harvard  College 
almost  three  centuries  ago"."*" 

Eells1  presentation^  may  be  interpreted  to  show 
that  the  development  of  the  junior  college  was  along 
three  lines  at  first,  as  conveniently  illustrated  by 
the  organizations  mentioned  above.     That  is,  the  first 
"junior  college,"  under  Harper  was  established  so  that 
the  university,  or  senior  college,  might  operate  as  a 
unit  by  itself,  dealing  not  with  preliminary  preparation, 
but  with  the  pursuit  of  special  or  scientific  study. 
This  "imputation"  of  the  university  work  has  been  carried 
through  at  a  number  of  institutions,  though  in  most  cases 
the  lower  division  remains  as  part  of  the  organization. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Stanford  University  have 
taken  steps  to  abolish  completely  the  lower  divisions  of 

■^-L.  V.  Koos,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  4. 

2W.   C.  Eells,  op.   cit.  ,  pp.  44-68. 
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their  schools.     Stanford  has  been  gradually  reducing  the 
numbers  in  its  lower  classes,  though  no  specific  time 
has  been  set  for  their  elimination.     At  Johns  Hopkins, 
in  1927,  all  preparations  had  been  made,  necessary  to  the 
abolishment  of  the  courses  ordinarily  given  during  the 
first  two  years.1 

The  first  private  junior  college  still  in  existence, 
as  noted  previously,  was  Decatur,  a  Baptist  college  in 
Texas,  which  limited  its  work  to  the  first  two  years  of 
the  usual  college  course  in  favor  of  another  Baptist 
college,  which  continued  with  its  four  year  course. 
Other  colleges  in  Texas,  of  the  same  denomination, 
"decapitated"  themselves  in  the  same  way,  so  that  as  a 
result,  where  there  had  been  a  number  of  weak  four-year 
colleges,  there  was  developed  one  strong  four-year  college 
and  a  number  of  strong  two-year  institutions.     In  Missouri 
the  same  type  of  consolidation  was  fostered  and  carried 
out  by  the  University  of  Missouri.     This  "decapitation" 
of  a  rather  weak  four-year  program  to  make  a  strong  two- 
year  program  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment in  the  South,  and  the  movement  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  recognition  given  it  by  church  boards  of  education. ^ 

1W.   C.  Eells,  op.   cit . ,  pp.  44-68. 
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The  first  public  .junior  college  still  in  existence 
was  an  extension  of  the  high  school  to  include  work  of  a 
higher  nature.     The  credit  for  this  "elongation"  of  the 
high  school  is  given  to  President  Harper  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  by  J.  Stanley  Brown  of  Joliet,  who  carried 
out  the  plan  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Joliet. 
Other  schools  in  Michigan,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  surround- 
ing states  worked  out  the  six-year  plan,  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  President  Harper  and  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Brown, 
giving  collegiate  work  with  the  high  school.     In  the  same 
manner,  private  schools,  in  the  South  and  East  especially, 
have  "stretched"  their  programs  to  include  junior  college 
work. 1 

Thus  the  first  junior  colleges  were  the  result  of  the 
amputation,  elongation,  or  decapitation  of  other  institutions. 
Later,  however,   junior  colleges  began  to  be  created  inde- 
pendently.    The  increase  of  independent  colleges  has  been 
greatest  in  California,  though  the  movement  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  West.     A  few  universities  have  created 
junior  colleges  to  add  to  their  organizations,  for  example* 
Seth  Low  Junior  College,  connected  with  Columbia.  As 
Eells  has  said,  however,  the  permanency  of  these  latter 
creations  may  be  questioned,  for,  to  quote  him  exactly, 

W.   C.  Eells,  op.   cit.,  pp.  44-68. 
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"Absentee  administration  is  hardly  consistent  with  as 
intensely  local  an  institution  as  the  junior  college 
should  be  in  its  fullest  development.""'" 

1W.  C.  Eells,  op.   cit .  ,  p. 68. 
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B.  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

President  Guy  M.  V/inslow  of  Lasell  Junior  College, 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  claims  for  his  institution 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  junior  college  in  New  Eng- 
land.    He  has  said,  "Ever  since  it  was  founded  in  1851, 
Lasell  has  been  doing  what  is  now  generally  designated 
as  junior  college  work."     By  legislative  action  on  March 
7,  1932,  the  official  name  of  "Lasell  Seminary"  was 
changed  to  "Lasell  Junior  College."1 

George  P.  Zook  in  1923  in  his  "Report  of  a  Pact- 
finding  Survey  of  Technical  and  Higher  Education  in 
Massachusetts"     stated,  "it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  one  privately 
controlled  junior  college,  Bradford  Academy,  and  one 
public  junior  college  in  Massachusetts."     The  public 
junior  college  to  which  he  referred  was  Springfield 
Junior  College,  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  one-year  insti- 
tution. 

^"Lasell  Junior  College  Catalogue,  1932. 
p 

House--No.  1700,  Report  of  the  Commission  for  an 
Investigation  Relative  to  Opportunities  and  Methods  for 
Technical  and  Higher  Education  in  the  Commonwealth, 
appointed  under  Authority  of  Chapter  33  of  the  Resolves 
of  1922,  including,  Report  of  a  Fact-finding  Survey  of 
Technical  and  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts,  by 
George  F.  Zook,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  Associated  Specialists, 
December  26,  1923,  p.  261. 
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To  quote  from  the  "Bradford  Academy,  Junior  College 
and  Preparatory  School  Annual  Catalogue"  for  1932-33, 
"Bradford  Academy  was  founded  in  1803  and  is  the  oldest 
institution  in  New  England  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.     It  is  attractively  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Merrimac  Valley  at  Bradford,  only  thirty-two  miles 
from  Boston."     In  1920,  Bradford  officially  undertook 
junior  college  work.-1- 

"The  Erskine  School  (in  Boston)  was  first  opened 
September, 1920,  and  has  done  junior  college  work  from 
that  date."2 

In  1923,  the  Howe-Marot  School  of  Thompson,  Con- 
necticut, founded  in  1905,  officially  undertook  junior 
college  work  in  a  division  called  "Marot  Junior  College.""1' 

Three  other  of  the  institutions  under  consideration 
officially  undertook  junior  college  work  in  1925.  They 
were,  Westbrook  Seminary,  Portland,  Maine,  founded  in 
1831;  Howard  Seminary,  West  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts, 
founded  in  1875;  and  Mount  Ida  School,  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
founded  in  1900. x 

^Doak  S.  Campbell,  "Directory  of  the  Junior  College, 
1933",   Junior  College  Journal,  January,  1933,  p.  217. 

2Statement  made  in  reply  to  letter  asking  for  date 
of  founding  and  date  of  first  officially  undertaking 
junior  college  work  at  Erskine. 
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Nasson  Institute,  Springvale,  Maine,  founded  in 
1912, 1  officially  undertook  junior  college  work  in  1926. 2 

In  1927,  the  Junior  College  of  Connecticut,  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  was  founded,  the  first  "created" 
junior  college  in  New  England,  and  the  first  coeducational 
junior  college  of  the  group  being  considered.2 

Colby  Junior  College,  New  London,  New  Hampshire, 
founded  as  New  London  Academy  in  1837,  becoming  the  New 
London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  in  1853,  and 
Colby  Academy  in  1878,  first  undertook  junior  college 
work  as  Colby  Junior  College  in  1928.     From  1853  to 
1928,  the  institution  was  coeducational,  although  now 
it  is  entirely  for  women. 

Pine  Manor,  V/ellesley,  Massachusetts,  founded  in 
1911,  undertook  junior  college  work  officially  in  1929. 2 

In  1931,  Green  Mountain  Junior  College  was  founded 

at  Poultney,  Vermont,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Troy  Conference 

4 

Academy,  established  in  1834.  This  was  the  second  coedu- 
cational junior  college  of  the  group  being  considered. 

iNasson  Institute  Annual  Catalogue,  1932-1933. 

2D.  S.  Campbell,  op.  clt . ,  p.  217. 

5Colby  Junior  College  for  Women,  The  Catalog, 
1932-1933. 

4 

Annual  Catalog  Number  of  the  T.   C.  A.  Bulletin, 
1932-1933. 
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Nichols  Junior  College,  at  Dudley,  Massachusetts, 
also  founded  in  1931,  was  a  reorganization  of  the  Nichols 
Academy  established  in  1815.      Nichols  was  the  first  and 
only  junior  college  of  the  group  being  considered,  and 
perhaps  of  New  England,  opened  to  men  only.     Its  full 
title,  as  given  on  the  catalogue  of  the  school,  is  "Nichols 
Junior  College  of  Business  Administration  and  Executive 
Training. " 

Summarizing,  all  of  the  colleges  under  consideration 
are  private.  Twelve  are  "elongations"  of  some  former 
institution  and  one  has  been  "created."  Ten  of  the  thir- 
teen are  women's  colleges,  two  are  coeducational,  and  one 
is  a  men's  college.  Their  number  has  increased  from 
1920  to  the  present  time  at  the  average  rate  of  about  one 
a  year. 

1Nichols  Junior  College  Catalogue,  1932-1935. 
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IV.   PRESENTATION  OP  MATERIAL 


As  previously  noted,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
each  of  the  junior  colleges  under  consideration,  seeking 
definite  statistical  data.     A  copy  of  this  questionnaire 
follows. 


A.  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Definition 

1.  Actual  length  of  the  current  academic  year  in  weeks, 
including  examinations  but  excluding  Summer  Session, 

Freshman  Week,  and  regular  vacation  periods  Actual 

number  of  school  days. 

2.  Net  length  of  the  recitation  period  in  minutes. 

3.  What  are  the  quantitative  requirements  for  graduation 
in  the  two-year  course? 

4.  List  any  additional  quantitative  requirements  for 
which  no  credit  is  given  toward  meeting  the  above  require- 
ment . 

5.  If  qualitative  scholastic  requirements  are  also  en- 
forced, explain  briefly. 

6.  May  students  graduate  with  less  than  the  full  equi- 
valent of  60  semester  hours  because  of  high  grades?  Be- 
cause of  regular  attendance?    Under  any  other  circum- 
stance s*i 

7.  State  the  maximum  number  of  hours  which  may  be  offered 
in  the  two-year  course  in  special  subjects:  Mechanic  Arts. 
Home  Economics.     Other  special  subjects  (Name  them). 

8.  List  the  various  first  degrees  and  diplomas  now  offered 
or  which  have  been  conferred  within  the  past  three  years. 

9.  Number  of  1932  graduates  who  are  continuing  their 
work  during  the  present  year  in  other  colleges  or  in 
professional  schools. 
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10.     List  some  colleges  to  which  graduates  have  gone. 


II.  Admission 

1.  Number  of  new  students  admitted  during  the  current 
academic  year  with  secondary  work  as  follows:     a.   15  or 
more  acceptable  units  (11  or  12  units  are  all  that  is 
necessary  if  they  are  senior  high  school  units) .     b.  14 
acceptable  units.     c.  13  acceptable  units,     d.  Less 
than  13  acceptable  units,     e.  Special  or  unclassified 
students . 

2.  Number  of  students  listed  under  "a"  above  who  have 

15  acceptable  units  but  are  deficient  in  required  subjects. 

3.  Maximum  number  of  such  subject  deficiencies  allowed. 

4.  Within  what  time  must  such  subject  deficiencies  be 
made  up? 

5.  Maximum  number  of  units  of  condition  (less  than  15) 
allowed. 

6.  Within  what  time  must  conditions  be  made  up? 

7.  Maximum  number  of  non-academic  units  allowed  for 
admission.     (Academic  subjects  will  be  considered  as 
English,  Foreign  Languages,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science, 
and  Social  Science.) 

8.  Number  of  students  listed  under  No.  1  above  who  are 
not  secondary  school  graduates. 

9.  Number  of  students  listed  under  No.  1  above  who  were 
admitted  from  the  secondary  school  conducted  in  connection 
with  your  institution. 

10.  Explain  briefly  the  method  followed  in  admitting 
students  from  secondary  schools  which  are  not  approved 
by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency. 

11.  Are  full  admission  credentials  for  all  students  on 
file  and  easily  accessible?    If  not,  please  explain 
policy  in  this  respect. 
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III.  Organization 

1.  Is  an  academy,  high  school,  sub- freshman  class, 
or  secondary  department  of  any  kind  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  institution? 

2.  Is  such  secondary  division  administered  as  part 
of  the  college  organization? 

3.  Is  such  secondary  division  accredited  by  the  N.  E. 
Association?    By  the  State  University?    By  the  State 
Department  of  Education? 

4.  Number  of  classes  composed  entivsly  of  junior 
college  students  admitted  with  at  least  15  units. 

5.  Number  of  students  who  are  registered  as  junior 
college  students  and  who  carry  high  school  subjects. 

6.  Number  of  classes  in  which  high  school  and  junior 
college  students  meet  together  and  in  which  they  receive 
high  school  and  college  credit  respectively. 

7.  Average  teaching  load. 

8.  Maximum  and  minimum  men's  and  women's  salaries. 


IV.  Student  Enrollment 

1.  Divisions  included  in  the  institution,  giving 
registration  in  each  on  October  15  in  the  regular  day 
session,  and  not  counting  divisions  listed  under  3,  4, 
and  5  below. 

2.  Number  of  the  above  commonly  described  as  unclassified 
or  special  students. 

3.  Give  opening  and  closing  dates  of  the  last  summer 
session,  and  enrollment:   to   Enrollment  

4.  Give  present  registration  in:  a.  Evening  Session, 
including  late  afternoon  and  Saturday  classes  for  part- 
time  students,     b.  Extension  classes  (off  the  campus), 
c.  Correspondence  courses,     d.  Other  part-time  students 
(including  part-time  students  in  Music  and  Art).  Total 
of  a,  b,  c,  and  d. 
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5.  Give  present  registration  in:  a.  Academy,  or 
High  School,  b.  Training  School  (Teachers'),  High 
School,  Elementary,  Total.  c.  Sub-freshman  class, 
d.  Other  elementary  or  secondary  school  students. 

6.  Give  enrollment  by  classes  on  October  15  of  the 
current  academic  year  and  total  enrollment  for  the 
three  preceding  years,  including  only  those  divisions 
of  the  institution  listed  under  No.  1  of  this  section. 

7.  Total  number  of  new  students  registered  for  the 
current  academic  year. 

8.  Number  of  new  students  classified  as  first  year 
college  students. 


V.   Libraries  and  Laboratories 

1.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  exclusive  of 
public  documents. 

2.  Number  of  current  periodicals  received  regularly, 
exclusive  of  public  documents. 

3.  Amount  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  magazines  for  the  current  academic  (or  calendar) 
year. 

4.  Amount  actually  spent  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  magazines  for  each  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

5.  Is  a  separate  library  maintained  for  the  secondary 
school  students  reported  under  IV. ,  5? 

6.  If  not,  approximately  what  proportion  of  the 
books  listed  under  No.  1  are  primarily  for  the  use  of 
secondary  school  pupils? 

7.  Is  the  library  in  charge  of  a  full-time,  profession- 
ally trained  librarian? 

8.  If  not,  explain  arrangements  for  library  administration. 

9.  What  other  library  facilities  are  easily  accessible? 

10.  Estimated  cost  of  replacing  laboratory  apparatus 
and  equipment  in  each  science  for  which  separate  labora- 
tories are  maintained:  Chemistry ...  Physics ... Eiology. . . 
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11.  Are  any  of  these  laboratories  used  also  by 
secondary  students  reported  under  IV.  5? 

12.  Total  budgeted  this  year  for  equipment  and 
supplies  for  laboratories  listed  under  No.  10  above. 


Replies  to  this  questionnaire  are  tabulated  in 
Table  I.  on  the  following  pages. 

Information  taken  from  the  catalogues  of  the 
thirteen  junior  colleges  under  consideration  is  tabu- 
lated in  Table  II.  on  the  following  pages. 

The  map  below  shows  the  location  of  the  thirteen 
junior  colleges  in  question. 
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Table  I 


B.   REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Item  1.     Actual  length  of  the  current  academic  year 
in  weeks,  including  examinations,  but 
excluding  Summer  Sessions,  Freshman  Week 
and  regular  vacation  periods. 

Item  2.     Actual  number  of  school  days. 

Item  3.     Net  length  of  recitation  periods  in  minute 


Junior  College  Item  1  Item  2  Item  3 

A.  -  34  169  50 

B.  -  34  168  45 

C.  -  34  202  50 

D.  -  34  199  60 

E.  -  33  165  60 
P.  -  34  160  55 

G.  -  32  145  45 

H.  -  36  180  60 
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Item  4.     Quantitative  requirements  for  graduation 

in  the  two  year  course. 
Item  5.     Qualitative  scholastic  requirements  for 

graduation  in  the  two  year  course. 


Item  4  Item  5 


A.  -     62  semester  hours  of  for  a  diploma  in  the  Academic 

work  Curricula  aw1.20  grade- 

point-ratio'"  is  required, 
in  the  General  Curricula  .75 

B.  -     10  credit  points,-  a  sub-  none  given 

ject  pursued  4  or  5 
times  a  week  for  a  year 
equals  1  credit  point 

C.  -    64  semester  hours,  of  an  average  of  C,  or  better 

which  4  must  be  in 
physical  education  or 
its  equivalent 

D.  -     15  units  high  school  work  passing  grade  is  70  %  but 

60  semester  hrs.  of  aca-        55  of  60  hours  must 
demic  work,  6  hrs.  re-        be  75$  or  above 
quired  physical  ed. 

E.  -    62  semester  hours  of  D's  allowed,  but  not  many 

work  of  diploma  grade  for  graduation 

F.  -     13  units  (26  semester  required  courses  failed 

courses)  must  be  repeated 


G.  -    36  hour  credits,-  a  sub-    none  given 

ject  pursued  1  hour  a 
week  for  a  year  equals 
1  hour  credit 

H.  -     64  units  (semester  passing  grade-  60 

hours) 


"""if  C  is  average,  changing  grade-point-ratios  to 
letter  grades,  1.20  would  represent  approxi- 
mately C     and  .75  approximately  C- 
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Item  6.     Additional  quantitative  requirements  for 
which  no  credit  is  given  toward  meeting 
the  quantitative  requirements  noted  above. 

Item  7.  Opportunities  for  graduation  with  less  than 
the  required  number  of  hours  work  because 
of  high  grades  or  any  other  circumstances. 

Item  8.     Maximum  number  of  hours  which  may  be  offered 
in  the  two-year  course  in  special  subjects 
as  Mechanic  Arts,  Home  Economics,  Music, 
Art,  et  cetera. 


Item  6 


Item  7 


Item  8 


A.  3  hrs.  physical 

education  per 
week  each 
year 

B.  4  periods  phys- 

ical educa- 
tion per  week 
each  year 

C.  -    none  given 


none 


none 


none 


Home  Economics- 
24,  Music-  24, 
Art-  12 

Home  Economic s- 
21,  Secretarial 
Science-  18 


none  given 


D.      -    none  given 


E.       -    none  given 


2-4  hours  credit  none  given 
for  grad.  won 
by  superior  work 
in  all  subjects 


none 


none  given 


P.       -    none  given 


none 


none  given 


G. 


H. 


periods  phys-  none 
ical  ed.  and 
i  hour  spoken 
Eng. /wk. /year 
hours  physical  none 
education  per 
week  each 
year 


Home  Economics- 
a  full  two-year 
course,  Music 

In  any  special 
subject-  8 


c 


c 
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Item  9.     First  degrees  and  diplomas  now  offered,  or 
which  have  been  conferred  within  the  past 
three  years,  and  average  number  granted 
yearly  during  the  past  three  years. 

Item  10.  Number  of  1932  graduates  who  are  continuing 

their  work  during  the  present  year  in  other 
colleges  or  in  professional  schools. 

Item  11.  Some  colleges  to  which    graduates  have 

been  admitted  with  advanced  or  provisional 
advanced  standing. 


Item  9 


Item  10 


Item  11 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


Academic  diploma-  16 
av.15;  General- 
av.16;  General  with 
Major  in  Special  Field- 
av.10;  av.  total  yearly-  41 

Secretarial  Science  2 
diploma-  av.4;  Lib- 
eral Arts-  av.l;  av. 
total  yearly-  5 

Diploma  of  grad-  40 
uation-  av.  37-42  approx. 


Diploma  of  graduation-  35 
av.82 ^Secretarial  approx. 
Science  Certifi- 
cates- av.  25 

Diploma  of  gradu-  10 
at ion-  av.  approx.  approx. 
20 


F.       -    not  given 


Connecticut  College, 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin, 
Univ.  of  Michigan 
Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Beaver 
College 

Columbia,  Cornell, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  and  32 
other  colleges  and 
universities 

Brown,  Drake,  Cberlin, 
and  43  other  colleges 
and  universities 

Connecticut  College, 
Univ .  of  Chicago , 
Wellesley  College, 
Wheaton  College 

Villanova 


G. 


H. 


Academic,  Home-  25 
making,  General  approx, 

2-  yr.  diploma;Music 

3-  yr.   diploma;  av. 
total  7/early-  44  approx. 

Diploma  of  the  10 
school-  av.  4 
approximately 


Wellesley,  Syracuse, 
Cornell,  and  6  other 
colleges  and  uni- 
versities 

Beaver,  Brown,  Emerson 
and  4  other  colleges 
and  universities 


( 
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Item  12.  Number  of  new  students  admitted  during  the 

current  academic  year  with  15  or  more,  14, 
or  13  acceptable  units  of  secondary  work.'" 

Item  13.  Number  of  students  listed  under  Item  12  who 

have  15  acceptable  units,  but  are  deficient 
in  required  subjects. 

Item  14.  Maximum  number  of  such  deficiencies  allowed. 

Item  15.  Time  limit  for  making  up  such  deficiencies. 


Item  12 


Item  13    Item  14    Item  15 


A. 


B. 


with  15  or  more  ac- 
ceptable units- 
51;  with  14  ac- 
ceptable units-  7 

with  15  or  more 
acceptable 
units-  11 


none  not 

given 

none  not 

given 


not 
given 

not 
given 


C. 


with  15  or  more 
acceptable 
units-  100 


1  year 


D. 


E. 


with  15  or  more  ac-  none 

ceptable  units- 

93;  with  14  acceptable 

units-  3;  special  or 

unclassified-  10 
all  must  have  15  or  none 

more  acceptable 

units 


not 
given 


not 
given 


1  year 


not 
given 


F. 


graduated  from  high 
school-  90 


not        no  t 
given  given 


not 
given 


G. 


with  15  or  more 
acceptable 
units-  71 


none 


none 


not 
given 


H. 


with  15  or  more  ac-  2 
ceptable  units-  12; 
diploma  of  accredited 
school,  except  in  case  of 
transfer,  usual  entree 


2  years 


11  or  12  units  are  all  that  is  necessary  if  they 
are  senior  high  school  units. 


) 


( 


I 
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Item  16.  Maximum  number  of  units  of  condition  (less 
than  15)  allowed. 

Item  17.  Time  limit  for  making  up  conditions. 

Item  18.  Maximum  number  of  non-academic  units  allow- 
ed for  admission.     Academic  subjects  will 
be  considered  as  English,  Foreign  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Natural  and  Social  Sciences. 

Item  19.  Number  of  students  listed  under  Item  12  who 
are  not  secondary  school  graduates. 


Item  16     Item  17 


Item  18 


Item  19 


A. 


B. 


none 


before    3  in  academic    4,  but  3  have 


gradu- 
ation 

not 
given 


curr . ,  more 
in  the  gen- 
eral curr. 
6 


16  units 


not  given 


C. 


1  year 


5^ 


not  given 


D. 


1  year 


not  given 


E. 


none  not  none 

given 


not  given 


F. 


none  not  any  number        not  given 

given 


G. 


H. 


none  not  occasionally  none 

given        1  allowed 

for  Music  or 
Home  Ec on. 
2  2  years  3  none 


t 
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Item  20.  Number  of  students  listed  under  Item  12  who 

were  admitted  from  the  secondary  school  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  your  institution. 

Item  21.  Method  followed  in  admitting  students  from 
secondary  schools  which  are  not  approved 
by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency. 

Item  22.  Full  admission  credentials-  on  file  and 
easily  accessible? 


Item  20  Item  21  Item  22 


A.  1  not  given  Yes 


B.      -    not  given  we  have  not  had  Yes 

any  such 


C.  -    not  given  schools  are  vis-  Yes 

ited  or  judged 
by  experience 

D.  -  7  credits  given  de-  Yes 

termined  by  reg- 
istrar. Admission  by 
examination  allowed 

E.  -    not  given  not  given  Yes 


-    not  given  not  given  Yes 


G.  -    3  directly  from        only  graduates  of  Year- 

Dana  Hallj  2  in-  accredited 
directly,  after  schools 
year  elsewhere  admitted 

H.  -    none  we  have  not  had  Yes 

this  problem 


( 
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Item  23.  Is  an  academy,  high  school,  sub-freshman 
class,  or  secondary  department  of  any 
kind  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
institution? 

Item  24.  Is  such  secondary  division  administered  as 
part  of  the  college  organization? 

Item  25.  Is  the  secondary  division  mentioned  under 
Item  23  accredited  by  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  State  University,  the  State 
Department  of  Education? 


Item  23 


Item  24 


Item  25 


A. 


yes 


B. 


yes 


same  officers 
of  administr- 
ation; separ- 
ate housing 
&  classes 
yes 


a  member  of  the 
New  England 
Association 


a  member  of  the 
New  England 
Association 


C. 


no 


no 


not  given 


D. 


yes 


yes 


a  member  of  the 
New  England 
Association 


"PI, 


F. 


yes 


no 


administered 
as  a  four- 
year  junior 
college 
no 


not  given 


not  given 


G. 


sub- collegiate 
department ; 


yes 


not  given 


H. 


Dana  Hall 
yes 


no 
yes 


not  given 

a  member  of  the 
New  England 
Association;  accred- 
ited by  State  Univ. 
and  State  Dept.  of 

Education 
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Item  26.  Number  of  classes  composed  entirely  of 

junior  college  students  admitted  with 

at  least  15  units, 
^tem  27.  Number  of  students  who  are  registered  as 

junior  college  students  and  who  carry 

high  school  subjects. 
Item  28.  Number  of  classes  in  which  high  school  and 

junior  college  students  meet  together  and 

in  which  they  receive  high  school  and 

college  credit  respectively. 


Item  26 


Item  27 


Item  28 


A.      -    not  given 


B. 


12 


none 


we  occasionally 
allow  high  school 
students  to  register 
in  non-academic 
courses,  as  History 
or  Music 
4 


C. 


-  all 


not  given 


none 


D. 


E. 


41  inclusive 
of  specials 


-  all 


12  specials, 
10  juniors 
and 

seniors 
not  given 


35  divisions,  in 
24  courses 


not  given 


P. 


22 


none 


none 


G.       -    not  given 


none 


none 


H. 


not  given 


none 


( 
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Item  29.  Average  teaching  load  per  week. 

Item  30.  Maximum  and  minimum  men's  and  women's 
salaries. 


Item  29 


Item  30 


A.       -     15  hours 


not  given 


B.       -    28  periods 


men's-  $2500  average 
women's-  $2000  average 


C.       -     16  (12-  17i,  range) 


minimum-  $2000 
maximum-  $4000 


D.       -     15  hours 


$2500-$1500 


E. 


15-16  hours 


average-  $2500 


F.       -     16  hours 

(12-21,  range) 


not  given 


G.       -     15  periods 


women's  salaries- 
$1800-$5000 


H.       -     18  hours 


$400-$1400,  all 
greatly  cut  this 
year 


c 


c 
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Item  51.  Divisions  included  in  the  institution,  giv- 
ing registration  in  each  on  October  15  in 
the  regular  day  session,   and  not  counting 
such  divisions  as  academy,  high  school, 
or  sub-freshman  class. 

Item  52.  Number  of  those  mentioned  in  Item  51 

commonly  described  as  unclassified  or 
special  students. 


Item  51  Item  52 


A.  -     Seniors  in  Academic  Curriculum-  27  0 

General-  15,  General  with  major-  9; 
Freshman,  not  classified-  58; 
total-  107  (women) 

B.  -    Arts  and  Sciences-  10  0 

Secretarial  Science-  5 
total-  15  (women) 

C.  -    Arts  and  Sciences-  men-88, 

women-57;  total-  145  15 


D.  -     Arts  and  Sciences-  56,  Secretarial-  12 

60,  Music-  4,  Art-  12,  Home 
Economics-  55,  Specials-  15,  total- 
180  (women) 

E.  -    Arts  and  Sciences-  all  (women)  0 


F.       -     Business  Course-  90  (men) 


G.       -     Arts  and  Sciences-  104,  Music-  11,  2  graduate 

total-  115  (women)  students, 


no  specials 


H.       -     Arts  and  Sciences-  18  (women) 
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Item  33.  Present  registration  in  academy,  high 
school  or  sub-freshman  class. 

Item  34.  Enrollment  by  classes  on  October  15  of  the 

current  academic  year  and  total  enrollment 
for  the  three  preceding  years,  including 
only  those  divisions  of  the  institution 
listed  under  Item  31. 


Item  33 

Item 

34 

19o2-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929- 

A. 

52 

1st  year 

58 

72 

72 

73 

2nd  year 

CO 

oy 

oo 

T7v7 

1  CO 
>.  G  c. 

B. 

25 

1st  year 

11 

16 

15 

9 

2nd  year 

4 

2 

4 

LOX<ajL 

i  c 
±o 

-LO 

y 

C. 

none 

1st  year 

102 

75 

91 

57 

2nd  year 

30 

57 

48 

34 

spec.&  p. 

g.  13 

T  O 
1U 

o 

y 

T  T 
11 

total 

— TTc" 

14o 

14<£ 

14o 

1U<5 

D. 

3d 

1st  year 

96 

TOT 
l<dl 

130 

o  c 

yo 

2nd  year 

72 

91 

72 

106 

total 

168 

212 

207 

201 

E. 

14 

1st  year 

20 

29 

27 

31 

2nd  year 

11 

17 

20 

14 

spec.Sc  p. 

v .  4 

total 

35 

46 

4T 

43 

F. 

0 

1st  year 

48 

50 

2nd  year 

42 

12 

total 

9"0 

62 

G. 

12 

1st  year 

59 

83 

97 

79 

2nd  year( 

sr)42 

51 

40 

59 

sub-college  12 

14 

15 

14 

graduate 

2 

2 

total 

115 

151 

152 

H. 

7 

1st  year 

13 

19 

13 

2nd  year 

8 

1 

2 

total 

21 

m 

15 

( 
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Item  35.  Total  number  of  new  students  registered  for 

the  academic  year. 
Item  36.  Number  of  new  students  classified  as  first 

year  college  students. 


Item  35  Item  36 

A.  83,  including  students  58 

in  the  academy 

B.  -                     21  11 

C.  -                     99  91 

D.  89  89 

E.  -    18  in  junior  college 

25  in  high  school  17 

P.                             90  48 

G.  -                     71  59 

H.  -                     15  9 
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Item  37.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  exclusive 

of  public  documents. 
Item  38.  Number  of  current  periodicals  received 

regularly,  exclusive  of  public  documents. 
Item  39.  Amount  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 

books  and  magazines  for  the  current 

academic  (or  calendar)  year. 
Item  40.  Amount  actually  spent  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  magazines  for  each  of  the  two 
preceding  years. 


Item  37     Item  38 


Item  39 


Item  40 


A. 


B. 


12,035    45  maga- 
zines 
2  news- 
papers 
2,000  14 


not  given 


$150 


not  given 


1931-32  1930-31 
$162.50  $325.75 


C. 


4,500 


14 


$400 


1931-32  1930-31 

$1000  $1000 


D. 


6,000 


58 


not  given 


1931-32  1930-31 
•1,663.36  $888.29 


E. 


5,000  15 

approx. 


not  given 


not  given 


P. 


9,000 


12 


$300 


not  given 


G. 


H. 


3,149  35        no  set  amount 

each  title 
O.K'd  indi- 
vidually 

5,000  25  $550 


1931-32  1930-31 
$409.35  $679.89 


1931-32  1930-31 
$400  $550 
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Item  40.   Is  a  separate  library  maintained  for  the 

secondary  school  students  reported  under 
Item  33? 

Item  41.  If  not,  approximately  what  proportion  of 
the  books  listed  under  Item  37  are  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  the  secondary 
school  students? 

Item  42.   Is  the  library  in  charge  of  a  full-time, 
professionally  trained  librarian?  If 
not,  explain  arrangements  for  library 
administration. 

Item  43.  Other  easily  accessible  library  facilities. 


Item  40    Item  41 


Item  42 


Item  43 


A. 


no 


10$ 


yes 


Haverhill  Public 
Library 


B. 


no 


20$ 


no 


Town  and  Brockton 
Public  Libraries 


not  not 
given  given 


yes 


Bridgeport  Public 
and  Branch 
Libraries 


D. 


no 


not 
given 


yes 


The  Newton 
Library 


E. 


no 


not 
given 


yes 


not  given 


F. 


not  not  student  libra-    Webster  and  Dudley 

given        given        rian  Libraries 


G. 


yes 


not 
given 


yes 


Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley 
Public  Libraries 


H. 


no        less  veteran  teacher  Portland  Public  and 

than  knowing  libra-  Portland  Historical 
20$  ry  assisted  Libraries 

by  student 
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Item  44.  Estimated  cost  of  replacing  laboratory 

apparatus  and  equipment  in  each  science 

for  which  separate  laboratories  are  maintained. 

Item  45.  Total  budgeted  this  year  for  equipment  and 

supplies  for  laboratories  listed  under  Item  44. 

Item  46.  Are  any  of  these  laboratories  used  also  by 

secondary  students  reported  under  Item  33? 


Item  44 


Item  45    Item  46 


A.      -    not  given 


not  not  given 

given 


B. 


Chemistry-  $5000 


$200 


yes 


C. 


Chem.-  $7,500; 
Physics-  $5,000; 
Biology-  $3,500 


$2750        not  given 


D. 


Chem.-  $1,200; 
Physics-  $800; 
Biology-  $1800 


$315 


yes 


Physics-  $4,000; 
Biology-  $3,000 


not  not  given 

given 


F.       -    not  given 


not  not  given 

given 


G. 


Chemistry-  $300; 
Physics-  $2,000 


not  Biology 
given 


H. 


Chemistry-  $500; 
Physics-  $500; 
Biology-  ^350 


$100 


yes 
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Table  II 

C.   INFORMATION  TAKEN  FROM  CATALOGS  OF 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES  UNDER  CONSIDERATION 

Item  1.  Number  in  faculty. 

Item  2.  Doctor's  degrees  in  faculty. 

Item  3.  Master's  degrees  in  faculty. 

Item  4.  Bachelor's  degrees  in  faculty. 


Tt  em  2 

Tt  em  3 

T+  pm 
J.  U  will 

Bradford 

26 

5 

6 

10 

Colby 

23 

10 

7 

Erskine 

31 

7 

9 

5 

Green  Mountain 

27 

1 

8 

11 

Howard 

15 

1 

1 

8 

Jr.  C.  of  Conn. 

12 

4 

7 

Lasell 

36 

10 

13 

Marot 

17 

1 

4 

4 

Mount  Ida 

29 

1 

5 

10 

Nasson 

10 

2 

6 

Nichols 

9 

2 

7 

Pine  Manor 

45 

1 

11 

12 

We  st brook 

17 

4 

4 

Note:     In  some  instances  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
figures  is  approximate. 
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Item  5.  Range  of  years  of  experience  of  faculty. 
Item  6.     Average  years  of  experience  of  faculty. 


Item  5  Item  6 

Bradford  -              4-  22*  14* 

Colby  -              2-  24*  9* 

Erskine  -                #  # 

Green  Mountain  -             2-  42  11* 

Howard                                       #  # 

Jr.   C.  of  Conn.  -              7-  36  17 

Lasell  -              2-  41*  11* 

Marot                                         #  # 

Mount  Ida                                 #  # 

Nasson                                       #  # 

Nichols                                     #  # 

Pine  Manor                               #  # 

We st brook                              #  # 

'""approximate 
#not  given 
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Item  7.     Subjects  offered. 


Item  7 


Art,  English,  French,  German,  History 
and  Social  Science,  Home  Economics 
and  Home-making,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Natural  Science,  Physical  Education 
and  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Religion, 
Speech. 

Art,  Economics,  English,  French, 

German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Natural  Sciences,  Physical 
Education,  Psychology  and  Philosophy, 
Religion,  Sociology,  Secretarial 
Science . 

Art,  Biblical  Literature,  Biology, 
Business,  Secretarial  Courses, 
Economics,  English,  Foods  and  Cook- 
ery, French,  German,  History,  History 
of  Philosophy,  Italian,  Music, 
Psychology,  Sewing,  Social  Science, 
Sociology,  Spanish. 

Green  Mountain      -     Art,  Biblical  Literature,  Biology, 

Business  Administration  and  Secretarial 
Science,  Chemistry,  English,  French, 
Greek,  History,  Home  Economics, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Physics, 
Psychology  and  Education,  Public 
Speaking,  Social  Science,  Physical 
Education. 

Howard  -     Liberal  Arts,  Secretarial  Science, 

Household  Arts,  Home  Economics, 
Aviation,  Expression,  Dramatic  Art, 
Music,  Art. 

Jr.  C.  of  Conn.     -    English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 

Latin,  Mathematics,  Biology,  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Engineering  Drawing,  History, 
Political  Science,  Economics, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Music,  Painting. 


Bradford 


Colby 


Erskine 


■ 
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Item  7.  (continued) 


Item  7 


Lasell 


Marot 


Mount  Ida 


Nasson 


Nichols 


Art,  English,  Expression,  Home 

Economics,  Clothing,  Foods,  French, 
Spanish,  German,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Secretarial  Science,  Science,  Social 
Science,  Music,  Physical  Education, 

Art,  Biblical  History  and  Literature, 
Biology,  Economics  and  Government, 
English  Language  and  Literature, 
Floriculture,  French  Language  and 
Literature,  German  Language  and 
Literature,  Geology,  Greek  Language 
and  Literature,  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education,  Landscape  Architecture, 
Italian  Language  and  Literature, 
Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,  Physics,  Secretarial 
Courses,  Sociology,  Zoology,  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature,  Home  Economics. 

English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  Mathematics, 
Science,  History,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  Economics,  Secretarial 
Science,  Art,  Home  Economics,  Music, 
Expression,  Physical  Training. 

Home  Economics,  Science,  Art,  Ethics, 
Secretarial  Science,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Education,  Physical  Education, 
History,  Economics,  Sociology. 

English,  Economics,  Law,  Psychology, 
Journalism,  Business  Mathematics, 
French,  Spanish,  Contemporary 
Civilization,  and  numerous  Business 
Courses. 
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Item  7.  (continued) 


Item  7 


Pine  Manor 


English,  French,  German,  Latin, 
Spanish,  History,  Economics  and 
Sociology,  Bible,  Psychology  and 
Ethics,  Mathematics,  Science, 
Clothing,  Food  Study,  Home -management , 
House-building  and  Furnishing,  Art, 
Dramatic  Expression,  Music,  Physical 
Education. 


West brook 


English,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Science,  Social 
Science,  Secretarial  Subjects, 
Music,  Art,  Physical  Education. 
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IV.  DISCUSSION 
A.  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  WORK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Boston,  long  known  as  "the  hub  of  the  universe," 
"the  home  of  culture,"  and  "the  seat  of  learning,"  typi- 
fies the  place  New  England  has  held  for  years  in  the 
educational  world.     With  half  a  dozen  and  more  colleges 
in  or  very  near  Boston  alone,  and  with  more  than  a  score 
of  others  scattered  from  Maine  to  Connecticut,  New  Eng- 
land should  hold  a  place  in  the  educational  world.  Her 
preparatory  schools  are  known  the  country  over.     It  is 
almost  equal  to  having  a  college  degree  to  have  graduated 
from  some  of  her  ranking  preparatory  schools,  and,  if,  in 
addition,  one  has  spent  a  year  at  a  university  of  note, 
his  education,  for  social  purposes,  is  complete.  Finish- 
ing schools,   secretarial  schools,  engineering  schools, 
business  schools,  and  a  host  of  others  round  out  the 
roster  of  educational  institutions  of  the  East. 

George  F.  Zook,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  1923,  in  the 
foreword  to  his  "Report  of  a  Fact-finding  Survey  of 
Technical  and  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts,"  made 
the  statement,  "Massachusetts  has  a  wealth  of  higher 
institutions  scarcely  equaled  in  any  other  State  in  the 
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Union,"     which  might  well  have  been  applied  to  New 
England  as  a  whole.     With  all  this  multitude  of  opportu- 
nities for  learning,  it  seems  hardly  possible  there  could 
be  a  place  for  the  junior  college  in  the  system.  Yet 
there  has  been,  and  there  still  is,  a  field  for  this  type 
of  organization. 

Despite  his  statement  concerning  higher  institutions 
in  Massachusetts,  Zook  said  later  in  his  report,  "in 
considering  possible  additions  to  the  present  facilities 
in  higher  education  supported  by  the  state,  due  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  State- 
wide system  of  junior  colleges."^    Further,  he  outlined 
a  plan  for  a  system  of  junior  colleges  in  Massachusetts, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  twelve  cities  where 
junior  colleges  might  reasonably  be  established. 

The  average  number  of  public  junior  colleges  in  the 
thirty  states  outside  of  New  England  having  them,  is  six 
or  seven,  California  possessing  the  most — thirty-five,3 
and  considering  the  density  of  population  in  the  North 
Atlantic  states,  twelve  public  junior  colleges  in  Massa- 
chusetts does  not  seem  out  of  place.     So  many  state  public 

1House-  No.   1700,  op.   cit . ,  p.  23. 
2House-  No.  1700,  op.  cit. ,  p.  253. 
5D.  S.  Campbell,  op.   cit.,  p.  217. 
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junior  colleges  recommended  for  Massachusetts  alone,  and 
in  all  New  England  at  the  present  time  there  is  but  one 
public  junior  college—which  cannot,  incidentally,  meet 
any  standard  definition  of  a  junior  college.'1 

The  "Commission  for  an  Investigation  Relative  to 
Opportunities  and  Methods  for  Technical  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  the  Commonwealth"  of  Massachusetts,  for  which 
Dr.  Zook  made  the  survey  mentioned  above,  in  its  "Pinal 
Conclusion  and  Recommendation,"  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  establishing  a  junior  college  system  in  Massachusetts 
as  a  method  of  supplementing  present  "opportunities  and 
provisions  for  technical  and  higher  education  within  the 
Commonwealth."      The  Commission  indicated  that  it  believed 
there  was  a  need  for  more  economical  technical  and  higher 
education  in  Massachusetts,  more  localized  education,  and 
education  that  would  "meet  the  needs  of  many  who  would 
greatly  profit  by  opportunities  for  education  beyond  the 
high  school,  but  who  perhaps  would  not  profit  by  the  edu- 
cational program  offered  by  the  traditional  college."2 
The  Commission  further  recommended  "that  the  General  Court 
authorize  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  bill  filed  herewith."2 

1E.  E.  Cortright,  "Junior  College  Development  in  New 
England,'  School  and  Society,  September  10,  1932,  p.  326. 

2House-  No.   1700,  op.   cit. ,  p.  19. 
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Although  the  bill  was  not  passed,  the  findings  of 
Zook  and  the  Commission  would  suggest  that  there  is,  in 
their  opinion,  a  place  for  the  junior  college  in  the  New 
England  educational  scheme.1 

E.  E.  Cortright, in  a  recent  article  in  the  "junior 

College  Journal,"  pointed  out  that  state  school  systems 

2 

in  the  East  usually  end  with  the  high  school.  There 
are  state  universities  in  New  England,  but  these  are  often 
inconveniently  located,  and  limited  both  in  the  variety 
of  courses  offered  and  accommodations  and  facilities  for 
students.     Cortright  added  that  Springfield  Junior  College, 
the  one  public  junior  college  in  New  England,  is  only 
nominally  a  "public"  junior  college,  as  a  tuition  fee  of 
$180.00  is  charged.       It  is  clearly  evident  that  higher 
education  in  New  England  is  available  only  at  a  price, 
and  a  price  usually  far  above  what  many  high  school 
graduates  can  afford  to  pay. 

Cortright  also  spoke  of  the  grip  which  the  independently 
controlled  but  autonomous  colleges  of  New  England  have 
on  higher  education.     These  colleges  have  upheld  a  curriculum 
of  four  years  of  old,  honored,  general  liberal  arts  sub- 
jects, leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree.     Only  in  the 

^or  recent  local  opinions,  see  Appendix,  page  71 . 
2E.  E.   Cortright,  op.   cit . ,  p.  525. 
3E.  E.  Cortright,  op.   cit. ,  p.  326. 
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last  five  years  have  they  made  any  shift  to  replace  the 
old  subject-matter  with  newer,  experience-organized, 
applied  and  specialized  subject  matter, --to  replace  Greek 
and  Latin  with  science  and  applied  mathematics,  commerce 
and  business."^     Besides  a  change  in  subject  matter, 
Cortright  goes  on  to  show  that  a  greater  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  four-year  colleges  of  the  country.  The 
four-year  college  course  is  being  recognized  as  having 
two  parts  in  reality,  a  two-year  general  course,  and  a 
two-year  specialized  course.^    The  four-year  colleges  of 
New  England  can  meet  the  demand  for  changes  in  subject- 
matter  in  their  courses,  though  they  have  been  loath  to 
make  the  changes  up  to  now,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to 
separate  their  organizations  into  a  general  and  special 
division  easily,  nor  are  they  apt  to  do  so.     The  average 
high  school  graduate  in  New  England,  furthermore,  would 
still  be  unable,  even  if  the  above  modifications  should  be 
made,  to  choose  the  amount  of  education  and  the  type  most 
fitted  for  him. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  junior  college 
should  be  a  localized  institution,  as  indicated  in  the 
statement  by  Eells,  quoted  on  page  seven  of  thj_a  manuscript. 
The  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  education  in  New 
England  are  not  localized,  for  the  most  part,  but  pride 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  their  registration  is  drawn 

^E.  E.   Cortright,  op.   cit . ,  p.  325. 
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from  all  over  the  country.     Those  few  institutions  of  a 
truly  local  nature,  as  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  limit 
their  courses  to  "Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing, 
and  the  like.1    Such  courses  may  meet  local  needs  in  a 
technical  way,  but  surely  in  no  other,  hence,   judging  from 
these  indications,  it  would  seem  that  higher  education  in 
New  England  does  not  truly  fill  local  needs. 

In  one  way,  at  least,  women  in  New  England  have  a 
slight  advantage  over  men  with  regard  to  the  opportunities 
for  higher  education  after  graduation  from  high  school, 
since  the  majority  of  junior  colleges  in  New  England  are 
for  women,  though  these  are  generally  expensive  to  attend 
and  not  at  all  localized.     Two  coeducational  junior  college 
and  one  men's  junior  college  afford  the  only  opportunities 
for  men  to  enjoy  this  type  of  education  in  New  England, 
and  at  +hat ,  the  men's  college  is  strictly  a  business 
school.2    One  coeducational  college  is  in  a  far  corner  of 
Vermont,  and  the  other  in  a  far  corner  of  Connecticut.  A 
boy  near  the  middle  of  New  England  has  little  opportunity 
for  junior  college  work  of  a  cultural  or  technical  sort. 

Summarizing,  there  is  a  lack, --as  indicated  by  the 
opinions  of  experts  and  a  study  of  the  facts, --of  eco- 
nomical higher  education  and  of  localized  higher  education 

^-House-  No.   1700,  op^  cit .  ,  p.  167. 
2See  page  12  of  this  manuscript. 
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in  New  England.     There  is  a  further  lack  of  higher 
education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  day  and  of  higher 
education  for  women,  and--especially--men,  outside  the 
general  cultural  courses  given  at  four-year  institutions, 
which  are  often  not  feasible  or  profitable  for  the  average 
high  school  graduate  to  enter.     These  lacks,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  such  experts  as  Zook,  the  Commission 
mentioned  previously,  Cortright,  and  others,  may  be  met 
by  the  development  of  the  junior  college  in  New  England. 

Such  development  would  best  be  brought  about  by  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  public  junior  colleges  through- 
out New  England.     But  as  such  a  move  is  highly  improbable, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  return,  in  this  paper,  to  its  avowed  purpose,  the  con- 
sideration of  possibilities  for  strengthening  the  position 
of  the  present  junior  colleges  of  New  England. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  there  is  a  need  for  junior 
college  work  in  New  Engla  nd.     Anything  which  will  tend 
to  help  the  present  junior  colleges  to  fill  that  need 
more  fully,  will  strengthen  their  position  as  a  definite 
educational  unit  in  the  educational  system  of  New  England. 
Before  any  suggestions  may  be  made  as  to  what  can  be  done 
to  fill  the  need  more  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
is  being  done  at  the  present  time.    An  3xamination  of  the 
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data  collected1  may  provide  some  information  on  this 
subject.     The  subjects  offered  at  the  junior  colleges 
under  consideration  are  listed  in  Table  II  under  Item  7, 
on  pages  36-38. 

It  is  evident  that  in  most  of  the  women's  colleges 
the  courses  can  be  grouped,  with  but  few  exceptions,  into 
six  classes  —  academic  subjects  (languages,  science,  etc.), 
physical  education,  home  economics,  secretarial  science, 
music,  and  art.     Noteworthy  exceptions  are  a  course  in 
journalism  at  Colby,  and  education  courses  at  Nasson. 
These  main  groupings,  however,  are  very  broad,  for,  in 
scattered  cases,   secretarial  science  includes  business 
courses,  art  work  includes  commercial  art,  home  economics 
considers  dietetics,   and  in  all  cases  the  offerings  of 
academic  subjects  vary.     The  two  coeducational  colleges 
have  much  the  same  courses.     Both  include  mechanical 
drawing;  Green  Mountain  offers  education  as  well.  Nichols 
the  only  men's  college,  as  mentioned  before,  is  strictly 
a  business  school. 

Some  of  the  colleges  suggest  curricula  which  follow 
after  the  headings  noted  above,  while  others  suggest  more, 
and  some  fewer.     The  Junior  College  of  Connecticut  has 
the  best  presentation,  possibly,  in  that  a  larger  and  more 

1See  pages  18-38  above. 
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varied  selection  is  offered  the  student  there,  than  in 
any  other  school.     In  the  catalogue  number  of  its  Bulletin 
for  1932-33  it  lists  the  following  curricula:  liberal  arts, 
science,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  chemical  engineering, 
dentistry,   journalism,  commerce  and  business,  nursing, 
librarians',  social  science,  and  teaching.1 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  junior  colleges  as 
listed  in  their  catalogues  differ  in  character  as  greatly 
as  do  their  curricula.     Excerpts  from  the  catalogues  will 
illustrate  this  fact  and  indicate  in  another  way,  as  well, 
what  sort  of  work  the  junior  colleges  are  trying  to  do. 

Bradford  Academy  "  offers  the  first  two  years' 

work  of  a  standard  college  of  liberal  arts,  together  with 
excellent  instruction  in  music,  art,  speech,  and  home 
economics  and  home  making."2 

"Colby  Junior  College  offers  the  first  two  years 
of  college  work  in  liberal  arts,  in  fine  arts,  and  in 
secretarial  science;  and  provides  a  pre-prof essional 
course  in  journalism."5 

Erskine  School  is  particularly  interested  in 
"....offering  orientation  courses  for  individual  needs, 
and  providing  academic  instruction  of  college  grade,  or 
specialized  technical  training,"  under  four  general 

BullellTfoTlktTzT^.  39!45rl0r  C°llege  °f  C<™ic^ 
2Bradford  Junior  College  Catalogue  — 1932-33 ,  p.  13. 
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headings:  Academic  Courses,  The  Arts,  Business,  and 

1 

Social  Studies. 

"The  aims  of  Howard  Seminary ....  are  well  summed  up 
in  the  familiar  adage,   !A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, ' 
and  in  its  own  Latin  motto,    'Disce  ut  semper  victurus. 

Green  Mountain's  aims  in  brief  are  to  provide  more 
economical  higher  education  in  the  form  of  two-year 
terminal  courses,  or  courses  leading  to  advanced  standing 
in  the  regular  four-year  colleges,  with  a  modified  degree 
of  supervision  and  direction  to  the  life,  the  study  and 
activity  of  its  students.1' 

"To  increase  the  inadequate  eastern  college  facilities; 
to  act  as  a  selective  institution  in  determining  the  apti- 
tude of  students  for  future  specialization;  to  bring  a 
strong  college  faculty  to  the  doors  of  the  working  man 
ambitious  for  the  better  preparation  of  his  children  for 
the  opportunities  of  life;  to  add  to  the  cultural  tone  of 
the  community;  and  finally,  to  meet  the  needs  of  semi- 
professional  training  on  the  college  level,  and  therefore 
adapt  itself  to  the  community  it  serves--these  are  the  reasons 
that  havo  given  rise  to  The  Junior  College  of  Connecticut."4 

^■Erskine  School  Catalogue--1932-33 ,  pp.  5-6. 

2Howard  Seminary  Catalogue--1932-33 ,  p.  7. 

3T.  C.  A.   Bulletin,  Catalog  Number,   1932-33,  pp.  10-11. 

4Bulletin  of  The  Junior  College  of  Connecticut,  Catalog 
Number  1932-33. 
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Lasell  has  been  spoken  of  as  "....a  school  in  which 
the  traditional  academic  and  cultural  courses  are  offered 
with  opportunities  for  those  who  desire  to  take,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  certain  vocational  courses  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day  young  woman."1 

"The  courses  in  Marot  Junior  College  are  planned  to 
meet  a  two-fold  need:  The  two  year  college  course  affords 
girls  the  opportunity  of  a  leisurely  approach  to  the  great 

and  vital  thoughts  of  humanity  The  college  is  further 

designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  girls  who  desire  to 
correlate  their  work  with  that  of  a  four-year  college  or 
university,  with  the  purpose  of  transferring  to  the  jun- 
ior year  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  course."2 

Mount  Ida  School  (with  regard  to  junior  college  work) 
offers  instruction  to  the  following  classes  of  students: 
"First:  Young  women  graduates  of  high  schools  or  private 
schools  who  wish  to  do  work  of  college  grade  and  character 
for  two  years  Second:  Young  women  who  wish  to  spe- 
cialize in  Music,  Art,  Home  Economics,  Dramatic  Art, 
Secretarial  Science,  or  such  other  branches  as  will  fit 
them  for  advanced  study."5 

1Lasell  Junior  College  Announcement  for  1932-1955,  p.  10. 
2Marot  Junior  College  Catalog,  1952-55,  p.  5. 
5Mount  Ida  School  Catalog,   1952-55,  p.  12. 
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Nasson's  purpose  is  "to  develop  the  individual  to 
her  highest  capacity,  but  to  develop  the  individual 
only  is  to  fulfill  hut  half  the  law,  her  relation  to 
society  being  the  other  half.     Society  is  not  static. Ifl 

"Nichols  offers  to  its  students  the  required  courses 
of  the  ordinary  four-year  college  of  Business  Administration, 
with  enough  elective  and  cultural  courses  to  give  the  student 
a  well-rounded  education,  either  of  a  terminal  or  a  prepara- 
tory  nature,  in  two  years." 

"Pine  Manor  is  essentially  a  school  for  intellectual 
and  cultural  development."5 

"The  last  two  years  (of  Westbrook's  Junior  College 
Course)  cover  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  college."4 

Some  of  these  statements  seem  to  be  merely  attempts 
to  impress.     Others  would  indicate  that  there  are  schools 
which  have  tried  to  meet  the  definition  of  the  junior 
college,  and  have  succeeded  in  a  larger  or  smaller  degree. 
The  cultural  note  is  very  generally  in  evidence.     J.  T. 
Griff ing  in  the  "California  Quarterly  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation" for  June,  1932,  in  his  article  on  "The  Cultural 
Element  in  Junior  College  Education"  would  seem  to  agree 

1Nasson  Institute  Catalog,   1932-33,  p.  4. 
2Nichols  Junior  College  Catalog,  1932-33,  p.  7.  . 
5Pine  Manor  Catalog,  1932-33,  p.  15. 
%estbrook  Seminary  Catalog,  1932-33,  p.  9. 
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with  this  tendency.     Other  recent  writers  are  inclined  to 

differ  with  him. 

Griffing,  summarizing,  says  in  part,  "....training 
in  occupational  skills  is  already  receiving  the  proportion 
of  emphasis  which  it  justly  deserves;  trends  in  secondary 
and  higher  education  have  thrust  on  the  lower  division 
and  the  junior  college  the  responsibility  of  integrating 
the  general  cultural  education  of  the  individual;  .... 
education  must  be  of  the  sort  that  an  unremitting  con- 
tinuance of  intellectual  growth  will  be  stimulated. 1,1 

In  spiffing* s  opinion  the  New  England  scheme  of  thing 
would  be  satisfactory.     A  little  different  view  is  that 
taken  by  L.  V.  Koos  in  "Trends  at  the  Junior  College  Level 
when,  speaking  of  the  purposes  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  four-year  institution  which  has  been  divided, he  says, 
"These  stated  purposes  are  predominant:  one,  completing 
the  general  education  of  the  student;  two,  providing  a 
preliminary  view  and  contact  with  the  major  fields  of 
learning;  and  three,  providing  the  basic  preparation  for 
work  on  the  higher  level." 

John  L.  Shouse  in  discussing  "The  Organization  and 

1J.  T.  Griffing:  California  Quarterly  of  Secondary 
Education,  for  June,  1952,  p.  364. 

2L.  V.  Koos,  "Trends  at  the  Junior  College  Level," 
op.  cit . ,  p.  11. 

Boston  University- 
School  of  Education 
_  Library 
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Content  of  the  Curriculum  of  the  Junior  College  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri"  gives  four  aims  for  the  junior 
college:  one,  to  make  two  years  of  training  economically 
possible  for  many  to  whom  it  might  be  otherwise  denied; 
two,  to  prepare  for  senior  college  or  professional 
school;  three,  to  provide  for  parental  supervision 
through  the  junior  college  period;  four,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  wish  to  extend  their  education  but 
have  no  hopes  of  a  baccalaureate  degree."*" 

In  the  "Journal  of  Education"  for  February,  1933, 
the  "Commission  of  Seven  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching"  is  reported  as  recommending 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  (of  California)  ".... 
that  the  system  of  junior-college  education  may  properly 
include  groups  of  functions  or  services,  five  in  number, 
as  follows:   (1)  Curriculum  for  social  intelligence.... 
(2)  Specialized  vocational  curriculums--. . . .     (3)  Prepro- 
fessional  curriculums--....     (4)  Preacademic  curriculums-- 
....     (5)  Adult  education--...."2 


"The  Five  Functions  of  the  Junior  College,"  in  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Feb.,  1933, 


it 


p.  25. 
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Griffing's  statement1  is  somewhat  refuted  by  that 
of  the  Commission  of  Seven.2    Perhaps  if  Griffing  were 
acquainted  with  the  New  England  situation  he  would  agree 
that  here  at  least  the  cultural  element  in  education  is 
a  bit  overdone.     The  situation  in  the  two  sections  of  the 
country  is  quite  different.     One  possesses  many  public 
junior  colleges,  the  other  none.     The  statements  of  Koos^ 
and  Shouse^  are  rather  general,  with  regard  to  subject 
matter,  so  that  the  Commission's  recommendation^  is  the 
most  valid,  for  present  purposes,  of  these  recent  expressions 
concerning  junior  college  aims. 

One  of  the  five  recommended  "functions"  is  included 
in  practically  all  New  England  junior  college  curricula, 
namely,  the  preacademic  curriculum.     The  specialized 
vocational  and  preprof essional  curricula  do  not  have  as 
good  or  as  complete  representation  as  the  preacademic, 
and  the  social  intelligence  curriculum  and  adult  education 
are  rarely  found.     The  Junior  College  of  Connecticut  most 
nearly  fulfils  all  these  functions,  even  to  adult  education. 

Adult  education  could  be  stressed  more  in  every  other 
college,  as  could  the  social  intelligence  curriculum  in  all. 

-^See  page  50. 
2See  page  52. 
3See  page  51. 
4See  page  52. 
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A  combination  of  these  courses  would  be  very  worth  while,  for 
one  of  the  first  and  most  valuable  services  a  school  could 
render  the  community  in  which  it  is  located  would  be  to 
give  a  course  in  social  economics  for  adults.     The  title 
suggested  may  not  be  appropriate,  but  any  course  aimed  at 
intelligently  attacking  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  today,  whatever  the  title,  should  hold  an  appeal  for  a 
great  number  of  people.     In  these  times  especially,  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something  about  the  government, 
the  banking  system,  tariffs  and  what  is  meant  by  "inflation" 
would  be  welcomed  by  many.     Social  intelligence  curriculums 
are  not  the  only  ones  which  would  draw  an  adult  attendance. 
Art,  English,  Languages,  might  draw  their  quota,  and  help 
to  raise  the  intellectual  and  cultural  level  of  the  community. 

Social  intelligence  courses  in  the  ordinary  class 
rooms  might  well  be  stressed.     Though  half  of  the  junior 
colleges  in  New  England  have  such  courses,  the  majority 
are  carefully  guarded  by  prerequisites.     Material  that 
should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  grades  is  reached  only 
after  consuming  unknown  quantities  of  material  that  has 
practically  no  bearing  on  the  affairs  of  today.     With  regard 
to  this  matter  of  history  versus  present-day  problems,  J.  J. 
Mahoney  of  Boston  University  has  advanced  the  theory  that 
Ancient,  European,  or  American  History  should  not  be  a 
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prerequisite  for  sociology,  civics  or  such  courses  as  would 
acquaint  the  student  with  contemporary  trends  and  events; 
rather,  that  the  social  studies  should  deal  even  more  with 
present  problems  than  has  been  the  custom  and  that  they 
should  constitute  a  unit  by  themselves,  to  be  taken  up  by 
all  pupils  beginning  with  the  junior  high  school,  or  even 
earlier.     If  such  a  system  is  advocated  for  the  junior 
high  school,  how  much  more  should  it  be  advocated  for  the 
junior  college.' 

With  regard  to  specialized  vocational  and  prepro- 
fessional  courses,  the  Junior  College  of  Connecticut  again 
seems  to  lead  the  way.     It  outlines  twelve  definite 
curricula  for  the  student,  ten  of  which  are  definitely 
preprof essional  or  vocational.     Other  schools  may  offer 
practically  the  same  courses,  it  is  granted,  but  the 
organization  of  these  courses  found  at  the  Junior  College 
of  Connecticut  is  usually  lacking.     It  may  be  surmised 
that  in  the  treatment  of  the  courses  at  Connecticut  the 
objectives  of  the  students  are  kept  well  in  mind.  If 
such  is  not  the  case,  an  opportunity  for  better  meeting 
student  needs  is  being  lost.     In  the  majority  of  colleges 
there  is  no  need  for  additional  courses,  but  there  is  a 
need  for  organization  and  revision  of  present  courses, 
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with  direction  of  emphases  as  indicated  by  the  make-up 
of  the  student  body.     Too  often  courses  are  presented 
without  enough  regard  being  given  to  their  real  value 
to  the  student.     Tradition,  it  would  seem,  frequently 
plays  as  great  a  part  in  the  vocational  subjects  as  in 

the  academic. 

The  academic  curricula  at  most  of  the  schools  are 
adequate,  and  undoubtedly  this  cultural  side  of  education 
in  the  junior  colleges  of  New  England  will  continue  to 
be  the  one  stressed. 

But  if  the  junior  colleges  of  New  England  should 
desire  to  meet  their  opportunities  fully,  they  would  make 
the  vocational,  preprof essional  and  social  studies  their 
major  subjects,  and  the  academic  studies  their  minor  sub- 
jects.    The  home-economics  and  secretarial  science  courses 
would  be  continued  at  former  strength,  or  perhaps  even  be 
amplified,  and  additional  introductory  courses  in  Journal- 
ism, Accounting,  Banking,  Nursing,  "Registrar- ships" , 
"Librarian- ships" ,  Social  Service,  Commercial  Art,  and  the 
like  would  be  included  in  the  curricula  as  local  conditions 
demanded.     The  academic  courses,  though  still  continued, 
would  then  be  designed  to  give  a  cultural  back-ground  to 
the  other  studies — those  intended  to  train  young  women 
better  to  earn  their  own  living. 
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The  junior  colleges  could  further  serve  the  needs  of 
their  community  and  the  needs  for  higher  education  in  New 
England  by  making  higher  education  more  economically  avail- 
able locally.     It  might  mean  the  loss  of  some  of  the  "select- 
ness"  of  the  institutions,  but  the  sacrifice  would  be  made 
up  in  the  service  rendered.     If  the  authorities  did  not 
choose  to  let  all  attend  who  could  pay  a  reasonable  fee, 
a  number  of  local  scholarships  might  be  offered.     In  the 
average  college  this  would  mean  no  loss  to  the  school  or 
to  the  caliber  of  the  instruction,  but  would  create  good 
will  in  the  community  of  which  the  school  is  a  part,  and 
opportunities  for  some  who  would  appreciate  them. 

Three  ways  have  been  suggested  by  which  the  junior 
colleges  of  New  England  can  better  justify  their  existence-- 
by  putting  more  emphasis  on  adult  education;  by  reorganization 
and  revision  of  courses;  and,  briefly,  by  making  higher 
education  more  economically  available  locally.     By  filling 
the  place  that  is  open  to  them,  they  can  prove  their  worth, 
thus  strengthening  their  position,  incidentally  gaining 
prestige  in  so  doing. 
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B.     OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COOPERATION  AND  ORGANIZATION 
AMONG  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Another  opportunity  for  strengthening  the  position 
of  the  junior  colleges  in  New  England  is  available  —  in 
their  better  organization  and  cooperation. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  New  England  Junior  Col- 
lege Council,  but  Its  organization  is  rather  casual. 
Ten  of  the  thirteen  junior  colleges  under  consideration 
belong  to  this  council,  and  three  are  members  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
The  main  difficulty  in  developing  a  better  organization 
seems  to  be  that  in  New  England  each  junior  college  is 
supposedly  very  different  from  its  neighbor.     This  sup- 
position may  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  meeting  usual 
junior  college  standards,  certain  percentages  of  the 
faculty  must  hold  certain  degrees,  fixed  minimum  amounts 
of  money  must  have  been  spent  on  laboratories  and  libraries, 
and  so  forth.     Changes  to  meet  these  demands  are  not  easily 
made,  nor  are  they  often  wise.     Items  1,2,3,4,5,  and  6  in 
Table  II,  on  education  and  experience,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  disparity  in  training  and  experience  among  the 
junior  college  instructors  of  New  England.     Changes  to 
meet  a  standard  with  regard  to  education  and  experience 
could  be  made  in  most  schools  only  with  difficulty. 

^See  pages  34  and  35. 
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And  such  changes  might  conceivably  do  more  harm  than  good, 
as  training  and  experience  can  not  be  taken  as  accurate 
measures  of  instruction,  for  teachers  who  have  graduated 
only  from  high  school,  but  have  taught  many  years,  and 
kept  up  with  the  trends  in  education,  may  be  far  better 
qualified  to  teach  than  the  newly  fledged  teacher  with  a 
Master's  degree. 

But  to  effect  better  organization  and  cooperation 
there  is  no  need  to  consider  such  static  and  incommens- 
urable factors.     Nearly  every  Item  under  Tables  I  and  II1 
offers  an  opportunity  for  closer  organization  and 
cooperation.     These  Items  may  concern  incidentals,  but 
organization  and  cooperation  in  such  incidentals  will  help 
to  bring  the  junior  colleges  in  New  England  more  closely 
together  than  they  have  been  heretofore.     Slight  sacrifices 
in  Individuality  may  have  to  be  made  in  following  out  this 
program,  but  out  of  it  should  grow  a  feeling  of  unity 
that  should  make  for  the  more  facile  flow  of  ideas, 
suggestions,  and  help  among  the  members  of  the  group. 
Furthermore,  as  the  solidarity  of  the  group  is  made  apparent, 
it  will  gain  greater  recognition  in  the  educational  world. 
A  review  of  the  data  collected,  as  suggested,  may  disclose 
possible  opportunities  for  organization  and  cooperation. 

1See  pages  18-38 
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There  are  items,  which  can  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  suggested  above.     Such  are  Items  1  through  6  in 
Table  II,  on  the  education  and  experience  of  junior 
college  instructors  in  New  England.     The  factors  in- 
volved therein  are  static,  as  noted  previously,  as  far 
as  most  junior  colleges  are  concerned. 

Salaries,  noted  in  Item  30  under  Table  I,  are  also 
fairly  static.     It  would  be  difficult  to  set  the  amount 
to  be  paid  instructors  in  all  New  England  junior  colleges, 
because  of  the  variance  in  local  costs  of  living,  for 
one  thing. 

Items  37  through  46  in  Table  I  concern  themselves 
with  monetary  matters,  too,   so  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  being  in  the  static  class  with  salaries. 

Items  33  through  36  in  Table  I  concern  themselves 
with  enrollment  figures,  which  are  not  incident  to  this 
part  of  the  discussion. 

These  four  groups  of  items  touched  on  comprise, 
however,  the  total  number  of  items  not  suggestive  of 
possibilities  for  cooperation  and  organization  among  New 
England  junior  colleges. 

Item  29  in  Table  I,  concerned  with  the  teaching  load 
per  teacher,  is  the  item  on  which  the  most  junior  colleges 
come  nearest  to  agreeing.     Indications  are  that  an  18  hour 
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maximum  with  a  15  hour  average  is  generally  prevalent.  The 
teaching  load  should  be  one  of  the  most  closely  defined 
requirements  in  a  junior  college,  and  the  fact  that  the 
.junior  colleges  of  New  England  closely  agree  on  the  matter 
now,  might  be  construed  to  mean  that  later  insistence  on 
such  a  regulation  would  be  generally  approved.     The  caliber 
of  the  instruction  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  factor 
of  teaching  load,  and  it  should  not  be  lowered  by  the  over- 
working of  teachers.     Insistence  that  this  policy  be  carried 
out  in  all  junior  colleges  ought  to  be  well  received,  for  if 
schools  are  led  to  see  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  good 
balances  between  curricula  and  faculty,  they  will  soon 
adopt  a  desirable  attitude  toward  teacher  loads. 

In  the  remaining  items,  however,  the  agreement  among 
junior  colleges  noted  in  previous  items,  is  not  evident. 
A  mere  review  of  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  Table  I  will 
serve  to  indicate  striking  weaknesses  in  the  present 
system  which  could  be  overcome  by  cooperation  among  the 
junior  colleges.     A  range  in  number  of  school  weeks  from 
32  to  36  is  indicated,  but  more  important  is  a  range  of 
school  days  from  145  to  202.     (A  further  inquiry  into  this 
matter  will  show  that  the  only  schools  of  the  group  being 
considered  which  agree  in  the  number  of  school  days  in  a 
year  are  two  which  by  their  state  law  are  required  to 
include  a  specified  number  in  their  school  year.)  A 
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difference  in  the  length  of  the  sessions  of  two  junior 
colleges  of  two  months  in  actual  time  (145  days  versus 
202  days)  or  three  months  of  school  days,  figuring  five 
to  the  week,  seems  hardly  consistent.     The  range  in  the 
length  of  the  class  period  is  from  45  to  60  minutes.  A 
difference  of  15  minutes  in  more  than  150  days  amounts 
to  something  over  a  month  in  actual  time,  or  a  month  and 
a  half  of  school  days,  figuring  five  to  the  week.  Carry 
ing  the  analysis  to  the  extreme, --an  extreme  which  is 
found  in  the  data  of  Table  I,— a  school  having  45-minute 
periods  and  145  days  of  school  is  giving  its  pupils 
approximately  three  months  less  schooling  in  actual  time 
or  four  and  a  half  months  less  of  schooling,  figuring 
five  days  to  the  school  week,  than  the  60-minute  period, 
200-day  school.     it  may  seem  impossible,  but  the  fact 
remains,  that  in  a  nine  month  school  year  a  student 
attending  the  second  school  will  receive  fifty  per  cent 
more  schooling  in  time  spent  in  classes  than  a  student 
attending  the  first  school.     To  suggest  that  some  agree- 
ment between  the  Junior  colleges  of  New  England  might  be 
profitably  reached  as  to  the  length  of  the  class  period, 
and  the  number  of  school  days  in  a  year,  does  not  seem  ' 
out  of  place. 

The  remaining  items  not  yet  considered  deal  almost 
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entirely  with  subject  matter  and  its  administration. 
Taking  them  in  their  logical  order,  we  should  first 
consider  Item  12  in  Table  I,  entrance  requirements. 
Items  20,  21  and  22,  giving  more  information  on  entrance 
arrangements,  Items  23,  24  and  25,  concerning  the  sec- 
ondary schools  maintained  in  connection  with  the  junior 
colleges,  and  Items  13  through  19 — all  of  the  last 
being  in  Table  I — concerning  the  general  topic  of 
deficiencies  and  conditions,  and  the  making  up  of  such 
lacks,  may  be  considered  at  the  same  time.     In  the  matter 
of  entrance  requirements  and  regulations,  the  junior 
colleges  are  rather  well  standardized,  usually  copying 
their  rules  after  those  of  senior  colleges.     But  it  may 
be  suggested  that  as  the  junior  college's  aims  are 
supposedly  different  from  those  of  the  senior  college, 
its  entrance  requirements  and  treatment  of  entering 
students  should  be  different.     Some  junior  colleges 
pattern  their  entrance  requirements  after  those  of  senior 
colleges  so  that  their  students  will  more  readily  be 
accepted  in  the  latter.     This  implies  a  weakness  in  the 

junior  colleges,  for  they  should  be  so  self-sufficient 
that  no  matter  what  the  origin  of  the  student,  if  he  is 
graduated  from  a  junior  college  academic  course,  he  is 
regarded  as  senior  college  material.  Preparatory 
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schools  fulfil  the  function,  suggested  by  their  name, 
of  taking  students  and  preparing  them  for  college.  Why 
should  not  the  junior  college  with  its  similar  opportun- 
ities for  individual  help,  choose  more  widely,  direct 
more  carefully,  and  prepare  more  fully?    Choose  more 
widely — give  more  students  the  opportunity  of  trying  for 
a  higher  education.     Direct  more  carefully — help  the 
student  better  to  determine  what  he  shall  make  as  his 
goal.     Prepare  more  fully- -give  the  student  a  good  base 
to  work  from,  whether  he  decides  to  continue  on  in  higher 
education,  or  to  follow  some  other  line  of  endeavor. 
Such  a  policy  would  necessitate  a  change  from  present 
entrance  requirements,  and--naturally  following- -present 
regulations  with  regard  to  deficiencies  and  conditions. 
This  new  policy  should  be  adopted  by  all  junior  colleges, 
so  that  the  secondary  schools,  separate  from  or  linked 
with  junior  colleges,  would  know  that  when  they  were  pre- 
paring students  for  one  school  they  were  preparing  for 
all,  as  well.     It  is  plain  that  an  intelligent  and 
uniform  policy  in  this  matter  would  be  valuable  to  both 
junior  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  for  the  secondary 
schools  would  then  know  better  where  they  "stood,"  and 
the  junior  colleges  would  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  more 
important  position  in  the  New  England  educational  system 
than  they  now  hold,  having  proved  their  value  as  a  unit. 
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The  next  items  to  be  considered,  if  a  logical  order 
is  to  be  followed,  are  Items  4  through  7  in  Table  I, 
concerning  qualitative  and  quantitative  requirements.  The 
general  attitude  of  all  the  junior  colleges  is  the  same 
in  this  matter,  but  there  still  remains  much  that  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  organized  action.     With  regard  to 
quantitative  requirements,  the  unit  by  which  work  is  to 
be  defined,  and  number  of  such  units  to  be  required  for 
graduation,  might  be  agreed  upon.     It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  time  spent  in  classes  in  the  various 
schools  varies  greatly.     The  variations  in  units  of  work 
and  amounts  of  work  demanded  is  not  as  great,  but  is  great 
enough  to  warrant  a  determined  effort  at  standardization. 
A  diploma  from  one  school  should  mean  that  just  as  much 
work  has  been  done  for  it,  as  in  another  school,  and  proof 
of  this  should  be  available  in  comparable  units  of  measure 

The  question  of  qualitative  requirements  brings  up 
the  question  of  the  American  marking  system.     Poor  as  the 
system  is,  it  must  be  endured,  undoubtedly,  but  one  thing 
that  can  be  done  to  better  it  is  to  make  it  uniform  when 
possible.     Probably  no  other  system  comparable  with  the 
New  England  junior  college  group  has  ever  attempted  to 
standardize  its  marking  system,  but  this  merely  makes 
the  opportunity  for  the  junior  colleges  of  New  England 
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a  greater  one.     Such  an  attempt  would  be  revolutionary. 
It  would  present  many  difficulties  and  develop  many 
defects,  but  if  it  succeeded  ever  so  slightly  it  would 
be  worthwhile.     Cooperation  in  the  marking  system  would 
have  its  base  in  matters  already  mentioned,  as  the 
standardization  of  quantitative  requirements,   and  matters 
yet  to  be  mentioned,  namely--organization  of  curricula. 

Standardization  or  organization  of  curricula  implies 
loss  of  individuality,  but  such  need  not  be  the  case. 
Consider  Item  8  in  Table  I,  hours  allowed  in  special 
subjects;  Items  26,  27  and  28  in  Table  I,  content  of 
classes;  Items  31  and  32  in  Table  I,  registration  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  institutions  on  October  15,  1932; 
and  Item  7  in  Table  II,  subjects  offered  in  the  various 
schools.     The  variations  indicated  here  offer  numerous 
opportunities  for  organization  and  cooperation,  yet 
without  loss  of  individuality. 

A  revision  and  organization  of  subject  matter  in 
each  separate  junior  college,  as  has  been  noted  previously, 
would  greatly  benefit  them.     But  if  this  reorganization 
and  revision  were  carried  out  in  conjunction  and  cooperation 
with  the  other  junior  colleges  of  New  England,  the  benefit 
derived  by  each  college  would  be  greater.     First,  the 
schools  would  have  a  common  base  to  work  from.  Second, 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  would  be 
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facilitated.     Third,  the  subject  matter  reaching  the 
students  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  best  for  them  if 
it  were  chosen  by  a  committee  of  members  from  each  school, 
rather  than  by  one  in  each  school  for  each  school.  Some 
of  the  time  of  such  a  committee  would  be  devoted  to  making 
up  courses  of  study,  or  recommending  courses  of  study,  so 
that  if  one  school  wanted  to  give  a  course  in  journalism 
it  would  have  a  pattern  to  follow  not  unlike  that  used  in 
some  other  school  or  schools.     That  is,  a  school  would 
choose  what  courses  to  give  as  determined  by  local  conditions, 
but  such  courses  would  be  comparable  with  similar  courses 
given  elsewhere. 

Incidentals,  as  in  Item  8  under  Table  I,  hours 
allowed  in  special  subjects,  or  Items  26,  27  and  28  in 
Table  II,  content  of  classes,  could  be  easily  regulated 
by  the  committee  just  mentioned  above.     The  determination 
of  credits  by  the  group  working  out  the  marking  system, 
assuming  that  that  project  is  being  carried  forward,  for 
the  whole,  would  be  involved  somewhat  in  the  membership 
of  classes,  but  cases  where  the  two  committees  would 
interfere  with  each  other  would  be  much  in  the  minority 
and  would  not  disturb  the  main  structure  of  the  organization 
very  greatly. 

To  repeat  what  has  been  said  previously  on  the  matter 
of  standardization,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  theme  of 
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these  last  few  pages,  it  is  standardization  from  the 
point  of  view  of  cooperation.     This  type  of  standardization 
will  not  rob  any  school  of  its  individuality.     The  items 
In  which  standardization  has  been  urged  have  been  mediums 
of  exchange  of  help  and  strength  between  schools,  and 
organization  in  them  will  strengthen  them  in  this  regard, 
but  will  not  remove  their  powers  as  mediums  of  expression, 
wherein  lies  individuality. 

Coming  to  the  last  items,  Item  9  in  Table  I,  degrees 
and  diplomas  offered,  and  Items  10  and  11,  in  Table  I, 
concerning  the  graduates  of  junior  colleges  with  regard 
to  advanced  work  in  the  four-year  college  or  elsewhere, -- 
here  is  found  an  opportunity,  not  yet  taken,  for  the 
culmination  of  what  has  been  previously  considered.  The 
junior  colleges  of  New  England,  following  such  organization 
as  has  been  suggested  above,  could  well  demand  a  place 
for  their  own  degree,  and  expect  to  have  it  given  its 
full  due  by  other  educational  institutions,  representing 
as  it  would,  very  definite  accomplishments. 

Such  a  move,  in  its  entirety,  by  a  group  of  junior 
colleges  well  fitted  to  take  the  step,  should  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  whole  educational  world.  It 
should  gain  the  deserved  recognition  and  regard  of  other 
educational  units,  and  thus  make  more  secure  the  position 
of  the  junior  college  in  New  England. 
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V.  CONCLUSION 

The  problem  of  this  paper  has  been  to  find,  if 
possible,  ways  by  which  the  position  of  the  .junior 
colleges  of  New  England  might  be  strengthened. 

In  the  discussion  it  has  been  indicated  that  there 
is  a  need  for  junior  college  opportunities  in  New  England, 
which  would  best  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  score 
or  more  of  public  junior  colleges  scattered  over  the 
states,  but  that  the  probability  of  the  establishment  of 
such  institutions,  for  some  time  at  least,  is  slight. 
It  has  been  indicated  that  this  situation  affords  the 
private  junior  colleges  a  possibility  for  strengthening 
their  position  by  filling  this  need  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  which  might  be  accomplished  in  part  through 
the  addition  of  certain  courses  to  their  curricula,  through 
the  reorganization  and  revision  of  other  courses,  and 
through  the  making  of  higher  education  more  economically 
available  locally.     It  has  been  indicated  that  through 
better  organization  and  cooperation  of  the  junior  colleges 
of  New  England,  these  colleges  may  further  strengthen 
their  position.     Such  a  move  would  mean  that  each  school 
might  have  to  sacrifice  a  little  for  the  betterment  of  the 
whole,  but  all  would  gain  in  power  as  a  unit  and  through 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  among  each  other. 
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In  final  conclusion,  however,  the  statement  by  D.  S. 
Campbell  in  the  "Journal  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,"  for  October,  1932,  page  221,  may  be  applied 
implicitly  to  New  England.     He  says,  "To  serve  effectively 
that  mass  of  students  who  will  never  attend  a  higher 
institution,  but  who  might  profit  by  further  educational 
effort,  remains  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  junior 
college,  and  constitutes  a  major  purpose  yet  to  be 
achieved. " 
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VII.  APPENDIX 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  several  cities  in  New  England: 
Secretary 

Chamber  of  Commerce 


Dear  Sir: 

In  connection  with  a  study  I  am  making  of  the  need 
for  junior  colleges  in  New  England,  I  am  writing 
to  certain  cities  for  information  concerning  the 
educational  opportunities  they  have  to  offer. 

Could  you  kindly  send  me  a  list  of  schools  and 
colleges  in  or  very  near  your  city  which  are  open 
to  graduates  of  high  schools  in  your  city  and  in 
neighboring  towns?    Could  you  designate  the  length 
of  the  course,  the  type  of  work  given,  whether  for 
men  or  women  or  both,  and  the  tuition,  if  any,  with 
regard  to  each  institution? 

Is  there  a  need,  in  your  opinion,  for  a  junior 
college  or  the  opportunity  for  junior  college  work 
in  your  city? 

I  should  appreciate  having  even  part  of  this  in- 
formation,  if  all  is  not  easily  obtainable. 

Very  truly  yours 

Answers  to  this  letter  are  given  on  the  pages  immediately 

following. 
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(copy)  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Portland,  State  of  Maine 


Mr.  Miner  T.   Pat ton, 
26  Valley  Road, 
Milton,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir:- 

There  is  located  in  Portland  a  Junior  College-  the 
Westbrook  Junior  College  for  Girls.     We  understand  that  the 
course  is  of  two  years  duration  -  the  curriculum  embracing 
preparation  for  college  and  business;  the  student  body  being 
limited  to  girls  only.     We  do  not  know  the  exact  tuition  fee 
but  the  expenses  for  a  boarding  student  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  thousand  dollars.     Day  students  are  also 
accepted. 

Bowdoin  College  at  Brunswick,  Maine  accepts  male 
students  only;  offering  a  collegiate  course  of  four  years 
leading  to  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not 
there  is  need  for  a  junior  college  in  this  vicinity;  but 
it  would  seem  that  there  are  sufficient  facilities  of  this 
type  available  at  the  present  time. 

We  trust  that  the  above  information  may  be  of 
help  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 
A.  H.  Merrill 

RESEARCH  &  STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT 

March  7,  1933 

AHM :  M 
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(copy)  MONTPELIER  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

Montpelier,  Vermont 


March  11,  1933 

Mr.  Miner  T.  Patton, 

School  of  Education, 

Boston  University, 
29  Exeter  St. , 

Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Mr.  Patton: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  28,  there  are  three 
schools  other  than  high  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpelier. 
In  our  own  city  there  is  the  Montpelier  Seminary,   an  institution 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  two-hundred  and  twenty-five,  which 
is  in  the  main  a  co-educational  boarding  school  on  the  secondary 
level.       In  the  city  of  Barre  there  is  Goddard  Seminary,  an 
institution  with  an  enrollment  of  about  fifty  to  one  hundred, 
which  is  in  the  main  a  girl's  boarding  school  on  the  secondary 
level.     In  Northfield,  there  is  Norwich  University,  a  military 
school  on  the  college  level. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  that  the  Goddard  Seminary 
has  aspirations  of  becoming  a  junior  college.  Montpelier 
Seminary  has  several  postgraduate  students  at  the  present 
time  although  its  work  may  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  a  junior 
college  nature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  first  class  junior  college  located 
either  in  Montpelier  or  Barre  would  be  a  decided  asset  to 
both  communities.     The  two  towns,   seven  miles  apart  have  a 
total  population  of  approximately  20,000  and  the  adjacent 
area  probably  has  a  population  of  an  additional  10,000. 

If  I  may  answer  any  other  questions,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours 


W.  A.  Kincaid, 
President . 
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(copy)  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 


March  16,  1933 


Mr.  Miner  T.  Pat ton, 
School  of  Education, 
Boston  University, 
29  Exeter  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Patton: 

There  are  no  schools  located  in  or  about  Concord  which 
are  open  to  graduates  of  high  schools.     Our  school 
graduates  go  directly  to  colleges  and  universities  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  need  here  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  junior  college. 

Very  truly  yours, 


J.  M.  Lucier 
Secretary 
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